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DIFFERENTIATING INSTRUCTION IN 
NINTH-GRADE ENGLISH 



THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
University High School, University of Chicago 



In 1 91 8-1 9 the ninth-grade pupils of the University of 
Chicago High School were placed in accelerated, medium, and 
slow classes for the purposes of instruction, which was dif- 
ferentiated and adapted to their respective needs. At the end 
of the first week, the children were distributed on the basis 
of a series of tests 1 into six classes, each class composed of 
pupils of approximately the same level of accomplishment in 
English. Although all pupils were given each of the tests, the 
three classes which met at eleven o'clock were distributed 
solely on the basis of reading accomplishment, and are called 
throughout this article Reading Sections A, B, and C; the three 
classes which met at nine o'clock were distributed solely on 
the basis of language accomplishments, and are here designated 
Language Sections A, B, and C. The administrative device 
of assigning the class meetings of the three reading sections at 
eleven o'clock and the three language sections at nine o'clock 

1 Tests used in October — 

a) Rate of silent reading: three ten-minute periods in Community Leaflets: (1) No. 8, 
Lesson B-9, How Men Made Heat to Work; (2) No. 1, Lesson A-2, The Western Pioneer; (3) 
No. 1, Lesson A~3, The Co-operation of Specialists in Modern Society. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education, October and December, 1917. 

h) Comprehension: (1) Reading Test: Understanding of Sentences, Form B, 11-17-1M. 
University of Minnesota Bureau of Co-operative Research, Minneapolis. (2) Standardized 
Silent Reading Test, Test III, Form II, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. (3) A ten- 
minute essay by each pupil after the second-rate test upon the topic: What of importance 
have you learned about settling on the frontier? 

c) Spelling: (1) Twenty-five words from eighth-grade list of the Ayres' Spelling Scale. 
Leonard P. Ayres. A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling, p. 59. (2) Spelling ability as 
revealed in the essay of the third comprehension test. 

d) Grammar: (1) Starch Grammatical Scale A: Educational Measurements, p. 101. (2) 
Noyes Language Test, E. Louise Noyes, Highland Park, Illinois. 

e) Fluency and general effectiveness in written composition: An estimate by an expert 
reader on the basis of A, B, and C ability of the essays written in the third comprehension test. 

77a 
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was necessary in order to shift pupils from a better to a poorer 
section, or vice versa, as time revealed occasional errors in the 
original groupings, and as individual pupils showed marked 
improvement or retrogression. During the year it was found 
necessary to change fifteen pupils from one section to another. 

An attempt was made, first, to place pupils in the reading 
sections wholly on the basis of rate of reading. This method 
was found impracticable inasmuch as the slow group thus 
attained included some pupils who ranked highest in compre- 
hension. Grouping was finally accomplished by putting into 
Reading Section C only those pupils who read fewer than 
twenty pages in thirty minutes and who ranked moderately 
low in comprehension. Reading Section A was organized by 
grouping together rapid readers who were also unusually 
strong in comprehension. In Reading Section B were placed 
a number of "skimmers," whose rate was exceedingly rapid, 
but whose comprehension was relatively inferior. This group- 
ing of pupils immediately defined a number of instructional 
problems for each group. 

The language sections were grouped primarily on the basis 
of the total number of errors made by each pupil in four lan- 
guage tests. It is recognized that there is objection, as in 
most examinations, to the adding together of various types of 
unweighted errors. However, in this instance the procedure 
appeared partly justified by the main purpose, which was to 
estimate the relative accomplishments of the various pupils 
rather than their actual accomplishments. It must be under- 
stood that in forming the reading sections, scores which pupils 
made in the language tests were ignored entirely; likewise in 
forming the language sections, scores made in rate and com- 
prehension in reading were neglected. Several interesting side- 
lights upon the correlation between reading ability and lan- 
guage control appear in the discussion. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN RATE OF READING 
REVEALED BY THE TESTS 

The tables which follow present the distribution of scores 
in the various tests made by the pupils as they were finally 
placed in the six sections. It should be said here that in 
February, at the end of the semester, there was given a second 
series of tests, comparable in difficulty with the October 
series. 1 Table I shows the October and February records in 
rate of silent reading in terms of the number of pages of simple 
expository prose read in thirty minutes, in three periods of ten 
minutes each. The number of pages read appears in the left 
column; figures within the remaining columns indicate the 
number of pupils who, in the various sections, read the pages 
designated at the left. Extreme difference in rate shown in 
the table indicates that in thirty minutes the slowest reader 
covered 10 pages, the most rapid, 41 ; 12 pupils read 15 pages or 
fewer, while 9 read 30 or more. It is evident that such wide 
variations in rates of reading complicate the problem of instruc- 
tion in all classes, as well as in English groups. An assignment 
which is appropriate for the rapid readers of a class requires too 
much time for the slower readers. It is advantageous both 
to the slow and to the rapid readers if they are associated with 
pupils of approximately equal ability in regard to rate. 



1 Tests used in February — 

a) Rate of silent reading: three ten-minute periods in Community Leaflets: (i) No. 5, 
Lesson B-io, Telephone and Telegraph; (2) No. 5, Lesson B-7, Intelligently Selected Diet; (3) 
No. 5, Lesson B-5, Saving the Soil. Department of the Interior, November and December, 
1917. 

b) Comprehension: (1) Thorndike's Improved Scale for Measuring the Understanding of 
Sentences, Scale Alpha 2. (2) Standarized Reading Test, Test III, Form III, State Normal 
School, Emporia, Kansas. (3) A ten-minute essay by each pupjl after the third-rate test upon 
the topic: What have you learned about the wise choice of food? 

c) Spelling: (1) Twenty-five words corresponding in difficulty to the Ayres' Spelling List 
used in October, taken from "An Experiment in Spelling," School and Society, V (March 10, 
I 9 I 7)> P- 2 99- ( 2 ) Spelling ability as revealed in the essay of the third comprehension test. 

d) Grammar: (1 ) Starch Grammatical Scale A repeated, see p. 772. (2) The Noyes Language 
Test, duplicated exactly in language principles involved, but new content substituted, Ibid. 

e) Fluency and general effectiveness in written composition: An estimate by an expert reader 
on the basis of A, B, and C ability of the essays written in the third comprehension test. 
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Table I indicates that the October median rates of all of the 
sections for all the pupils of the reading groups and for all of 
the language groups are practically the same, 22 in the former 
case, 21 in the latter. This fact coincides with what is usually 
found when a teacher measures the rate of reading of a number 
of high-school classes, namely, that pupils of each class vary 
widely in their rates of reading and that the median rates of a 
number of classes are approximately the same. It is to be 
recalled, however, that in the present experiment a combina- 
tion of ability in rate and comprehension was used for selecting 
the reading sections, and that neither rate nor comprehension 
was considered in the grouping of the language sections. The 
median scores in Table I show, moreover, that Reading Sec- 
tion C, with its class rate median of 17, was composed of very 
slow readers. Rate medians of the three language sections, 
C-21, B-19, and A-23, apparently fail to disclose marked 
correlation between rate of reading and attainment in the 
mechanics of language. 

DIFFERENCES IN COMPREHENSION 

The three comprehension tests were calculated as follows: 
an essay test, which required each pupil to write in ten minutes 
what he considered to be the important contribution of an easy 
passage just read, was graded in terms of A, B, C, and ranks 
of 3, 2, 1 were given to the various letter grades. Scores 
secured through the Minnesota Test and the Monroe Test 
were converted into four groups, in each case the highest 
fourth of the scores being given the rank of 4, the second 
fourth 3, the third fourth 2, and the lowest fourth 1. Ranks 
of each pupil in the three tests were added with resulting com- 
prehension indexes varying from 3, the lowest, to 11, the 
highest, as indicated in the left-hand column of Table II. For 
the reading groups the October median comprehension score of 
C-5, B-6, and A-9 +, indicates startling differences, especially 
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between the C and the A sections. It is interesting to note 
that the correlation between language ability (the grouping 
index of the language sections) and comprehension apparently 
is very high — C-5, B-7, and A-9. 

TABLE II 

Distribution of Comprehension Scores 
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DIFFERENCES IN LANGUAGE ABILITY 

Table III indicates the records made by each group in the 
two spelling tests, the Noyes Language Test and the essay 
test. The column at the left designates the number of errors, 
and the figures in other columns the number of pupils, by sec- 
tions, guilty of the respective numbers of errors. The table 
shows wide variations. Three children made 6 or fewer errors, 
and 6 made 40 or more errors; 12 made 10 or fewer; 25 made 30 
or more. In Language Section A were placed 24 pupils whose 
median language error was 1 1, in Section B, 25 whose median was 
22, and in Section C, 2 1 whose median was 3 1 . The members of 
the latter section, then, were more or less illiterate; those of the 
first section very strong in the language skills. In Reading 
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Sections A, B, and C, the language error medians of 18, 22, and 
24, respectively, indicate a moderate degree of correlation 
between language attainment and reading ability. The Starch 
Grammar Test, which was scored in terms of attainment rather 
than of error, was but incidentally considered in the distribu- 
tion of the language sections as confirming whether pupils on 
the border lines between groups should be placed higher or 
lower. 

INSTRUCTION IN READING SECTION C 

The main purpose with this group of poor readers was to 
determine and to overcome fundamental weaknesses in the 
mechanics of reading and to give specific training in improved 
habits of study. 

The problem of oral reading received early attention, 
because it has been found in earlier investigations that effective 
habits of silent reading cannot be established until the pupils 
have attained fluency in the mechanics of reading. That 
pupils in Reading Section C were very deficient was shown by 
the results of a standardized oral reading test in which the 
class median was 46, as compared with an average of 57 made 
in the same test by a seventh-grade class in the University 
Elementary School, and as compared with a normal standard 
of 60 for a ninth-grade class. Attention was called to special 
types of errors and a few days were devoted to intensive drill. 
Other tests revealed marked inability in pronunciation, accent, 
and syllabification. To remedy these difficulties the class 
studied guides to pronunciation and diacritical marking, and 
were given extended practice in the rapid recognition and pro- 
nunciation of lists of words as well as of marked words in 
selected prose passages. Drill exercises in syllabification and 
accent were used abundantly. 

The training just described should be given in elementary 
schools. However, it is important that high-school teachers 
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test Freshmen systematically to determine their attainment in 
these lines. Remedial measures to overcome the weaknesses 
disclosed should be used. If pupils go forward into their 
higher years seriously handicapped, they are certain to waste 
much time and energy; they will not be able to study inde- 
pendently and effectively. 

In order to provide the class with appropriate instruction 
in habits of reading for the purpose of study, a careful survey 
was made, through the co-operation of several teachers in the 
school, of the various ways in which pupils are required to use 
reading ability in the preparation of their lessons. Ten of 
the more important, in which Reading Section C received 
instruction, are: 

i. Determining the central idea or fundamental principles. 

2. Determining the main outline of an article. 

3. Determining and organizing the principal points and 
supporting details. 

4. Interpreting and remembering for the purpose of repro- 
ducing what is read. 

5. Analyzing the content of the reading into its essential 
parts. 

6. Following directions with reasonable speed and accu- 
racy. 

7. Determining the validity of statements or inferences. 

8. Drawing valid conclusions from data or statements. 

9. Finding facts in material which will aid in the solution 
of a problem or in answering questions. 

10. Gaining a clear comprehension of the essential condi- 
tions of a problem. 

Training in determining the principal idea of a selection 
was begun by laboratory analysis of several paragraphs. 
Pupils were asked to state in writing some of the methods 
which should be followed in finding a central thought. These 
suggestions, supplemented by suggestions of the instructor, 
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were summarized, mimeographed, and placed in the hands of 
the pupils for use in assignments immediately following. Then 
there followed a period of alternating drills and tests in which 
the grades in percentage were posted conspicuously from day 
to day that each might see his progress. 

A similar inductive approach was made for each of the other 
nine elements of good reading for the purpose of study. Inde- 
pendent, critical, constructive attitude of each pupil toward 
the content of the printed page was always emphasized. Of 
course the work of the semester did not relate wholly to drill 
in reading and study. A considerable portion of the time was 
spent in spirited discussions about the content of what was 
read, and numerous other problems usually emphasized in an 
English class were touched upon. It was found, however, that 
pupils gained in ability to handle such problems about in pro- 
portion as they learned to overcome the mechanical handicaps 
in reading discussed above, and as they gained in the ability 
to attack study problems intelligently and independently. 

INSTRUCTION FOR LANGUAGE SECTION C 

With this section the primary aim of instruction was to 
establish correct habits in using the mechanics of writing by 
means of motivated drill exercises. Spelling received con- 
stant attention, each pupil keeping a list of the words he mis- 
spelled; frequent laboratory periods were spent in proofreading 
exercises to develop the minute care which must be the main 
reliance of an habitually poor speller; many sentence dictation 
exercises for spelling were given; there was a careful review of 
the more important rules of spelling and occasionally both oral 
and written competitions in spelling. 

Similar procedure was followed in the use of capital letters 
and in punctuation. Indeed, the work may be characterized 
as an intensive review of details not mastered by these pupils 
in the grades. Language principles studied were reduced to 
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minimal lists which were mimeographed and placed in the 
hands of the pupils, constant endeavor being made to lead 
each to master his special shortcomings. Brief themes, written 
almost daily in class, enabled the drill exercises to be definitely 
correlated with practice, accompanied by the progressive 
marking of papers for typical errors. Definite progress was 
expected, and the grading of papers was clearly understood as 
being done in view of the pupil's progress from his initial 
efficiency. 

During the second half of the semester, grammar received 
the major emphasis, though drill in spelling and punctuation 
was continued. Only the simplest and most essential uses 
and constructions were discussed, such as the parts of speech, 
the syntax of phrases and clauses, the principal parts and 
modifications of the verb (except infinitives and participles in 
their more difficult uses), the comparison of adjectives and 
adverbs. The purpose in this intensive review was to give 
just enough nomenclature and technical knowledge in order 
that the pupils might talk intelligently about their own observa- 
tion of correct principles in writing and speaking. A printed 
outline of the minimum essentials furnished opportunity for 
asking pupils to supply as many examples as possible for 
various parts, the grammars thus constructed being inspected 
at stated intervals and collected at the close of the semester 
for grading. 

INSTRUCTION GIVEN MEDIUM GROUPS 

Exactly what the instructors anticipated came to pass, 
namely, that teaching materials and methods were most dif- 
ficult to manage for the medium groups. One slow group 
needed especially drill in the elements of expression; the 
second slow group was exceedingly deficient in reading; the 
accelerated groups, composed of approximately literate chil- 
dren who were also proficient readers, quite apparently needed 
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abundant content reading. But the instruction suitable for 
the average children was not so obvious. For the two medium 
groups reading projects of comparatively simple content 
material were selected: a nature project for which the class 
books were Muir's The Boyhood of a Naturalist and Mill's The 
Story of a Thousand Year Pine; a community life project with 
Keller's The Story of My Life and Antin's At School in the 
Promised Land; and a life in New England project with Haw- 
thorne's Grandfather's Chair as the class book. In the class- 
room, shelves of supplementary reading were filled for each 
successive project; for New England life, Earle's Customs and 
Fashions in Old New England, Crawford's Old Boston Days and 
Ways, and Abbott's Old Paths and Legends of the New England 
Border are typical non-fiction selections, while Austin's Betty 
Alden, Tomlinson's Three Colonial Boys, and Altsheler's Son 
of Saratoga are typical of the fiction selections. 

Methods of instruction included the endeavor to foster 
careful reading for the heedless readers, teaching them to read 
for information upon very definite problems, and to be critical 
of the important features of the various books read. Oral 
composition, largely in the form of topical recitations carefully 
organized and prepared through oral practice, occupied a large 
portion of the laboratory time. Many of these oral talks, 
having been carefully prepared for that purpose in outline 
form, were used as the basis of weekly compositions. Such 
written work was supplemented by much writing in class which 
was used as the basis of scrupulous self-criticism for language 
corrections. Throughout the work two grades were given for 
every piece of written work, one for substance and spirit and 
one for mechanics of writing and of expression. 

INSTRUCTION FOR THE ACCELERATED GROUPS 

The A sections, composed of pupils distinctly in the upper 
third of the class both in language accomplishments and in 
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reading ability, were entirely freed from participation in the 
routine drill exercises to which they would have certainly been 
subjected in mixed classes. Drill for pupils who do not need 
it is certainly waste. Time thus saved was spent in extensive 
group and individual readings organized on the basis of proj- 
ects. For example, in one of the most successful, a myth and 
legend project, the class books were Hawthorne's Tanglewood 
Tales, Peabody's Old Greek Folk Stories, and Shumway's The 
Nibelungenlied, in all, 650 pages of class reading. In this 
project, as the others, provision was made for abundant reading 
by supplying the shelves of the classroom library with about 
one hundred books paralleling the major interest of the project. 
Typical books were: Church, Heroes of Chivalry; Wheeler, 
Russian Wonder Tales; Curtis, Fairy Tales of Eastern Europe; 
Yeats, Irish Fairy Tales; Joyce, Old Celtic Romances; Ander- 
son, Japanese Fairy Tales; and Lanier, Knightly Legends of 
Wales. 

As has been intimated, the primary purpose of the experi- 
ment with the accelerated groups was to determine the effect 
of unusually wide independent reading of material concerning 
which the pupils' interests and attention would be primarily 
in content rather than in literary and artistic merit. The 
amount of reading the children did, much of it quite apart 
from their "English study," was unusual. Records kept by 
the instructor in the myth and legend project showed an 
average per pupil of 1,400 pages of supplementary reading. 
A school project, for which Antin's At School in the Promised 
Land was the chief class book, did not elicit such wide interest, 
700 pages being the average amount of reading volunteered. 

It is quite evident that quantitative reading was the 
major aim of this instruction: an endeavor to place children 
in situations that they might read schoolbooks with the same 
avidity with which at this age children often devour books of 
far less merit. To this end an attempt was made constantly 
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to maintain group or community interest in every child's 
reading. Always the aim was to find something new to interest 
or instruct the group from books within the general project, 
but not read by the group. Moreover, class discussions and 
laboratory exercises were constantly directed toward the 
technique of securing from a variety of books and sources 
information about a central theme or problem. For example, 
in the myths project the classes decided to look in their home 
reading for: 

1. What folk lore has in common: nature goods, story of 
the flood, deification of good and evil. 

1. The individual qualities of lore of different countries. 

To the technique of securing information about a definite 
objective was added constant work upon problems usually 
found in third- and fourth-year classes; for example, skilful 
organization of material for effective written and oral presenta- 
tion. Each pupil was required to hold himself constantly 
ready, without definite assignment, to report either orally or 
in writing upon some phase of his reading of importance to the 
group. His duty was to make clear the type of material, the 
general interest, and any detailed facts which would add to 
the total of class interest. Time saved by the omission of 
unnecessary drill was expended in teaching them to arrange 
ideas under general headings, building up a larger unity of 
thought by well-related parts. For the first time the instructor 
really met a class for all of whom small points of punctuation, 
spelling, grammar, and usage might rightly be kept purely 
incidental. 

It may be added that during the second semester the 
accelerated groups were placed in charge of a teacher of civics 
and community life who is also an expert teacher of English. 
For one semester their work in the mother tongue was thus the 
incidental training that is found in a content subject taught by 
topical written and oral method. This year, in their sopho- 
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more year, the pupils of these groups are being given an inten- 
sive course in American literature. The corresponding accele- 
rated groups of the present ninth-grade class are this year 
placed in charge of the civics instructor during the first semes- 
ter, and will be given the American literature in the second 
semester of the freshman year, while the medium groups will 
be under his instruction in the second semester. The slow 
groups are being given a combination course in reading and in 
language drill during the first half of the year. During the 
second half they will have the same training as the medium 
groups of 191 8-19. 

RESULTS 

As has been said, in February, 191 9, the entire grade was 
given a second set of tests, which through experimentation 
were found to be approximately equal in difficulty with the 
October tests. An examination of Table I indicates that the 
class median for thirty minutes of silent reading increased from 
21 to 27. All sections increased their rate. The anticipation 
that because of its intensive training Reading Section C would 
show a relatively greater increase in rate than the other sec- 
tions was not realized. But Reading Group C at the beginning 
was woefully deficient; to have brought it up approximately to 
the class median was considered satisfactory. Reading Sec- 
tion B, presented the extraordinary increase from a median 
24 to a median 39. This may represent a loss, but it is at 
least partly accounted for by the fact that a number of this 
section had previously read some of the materials used in the 
second rate tests. 

Table II shows the changes in comprehension during the 
semester. The scores, based on ranks, do not represent abso- 
lute growth; they indicate merely the change in relative position 
in each section. Medians show clearly that Sections C and B 
of the reading groups gained in rank, while A lost. Of the 
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language groups C and B gained, while A remained the same. 
It is pertinent to recall that the two A sections at the opening 
of the semester were as proficient in reading skill as the average 
adult. It will also be recalled that only in Reading Section C 
was instruction definitely pointed toward improved compre- 
hension and rate. The results might seem discouraging, 
because this section did not improve more than the correspond- 
ing language section. Explanation probably lies in the fact 
that instructors who taught respectively Sections C, B, and A 
of one group taught also the corresponding sections of the other 
group. In all sections there was much reading done; it is 
fair to assume that the point of view and methods of instruction 
emphasized in the C Reading Section were probably utilized 
in the corresponding language section, though no special effort 
was made to do so. 

The effect of the semester's training in language mechanics 
is shown in Table III. In October, 130 pupils were examined 
with a resulting median of 22 mistakes in four language tests. 
During the semester 8 pupils dropped out, leaving 122 only 
to take the February test, in which the resulting median error 
was 19. On the whole this is a distinct and satisfactory gain, 
though not at all startling. The language sections showed a 
slight superiority in rate of improvement, the median error 
dropping from 22 to 17, while the reading sections dropped 
from 21 to 20. Reading Section C, not trained at all in lan- 
guage details, showed a marked decline from a median of 
24 to 28, while Language Section C, drilled very extensively 
in language details, showed the marked improvement from 31 
to 20. One of the A sections showed a slight advance, the 
other a small decrease in the command of language mechanics. 

Apparently the experiment indicates that intensive work 
may bring illiterates up to a class level. But it must be 
remembered that in order to accomplish this purpose Language 
Section C was deprived of very much instruction by which 
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other sections profited. It may be remarked parenthetically 
that instruction during the second semester reversed content 
and methods for the two C sections, thus giving the slow 
groups one-half year in reading drill and the other one-half 
year in language drill. 

No contention is made that a satisfactory technique of dif- 
ferentiated instruction has been perfected, but most certainly 
one inexcusable error has been avoided. Pupils who cannot 
read very simple expository prose understandingly and eco- 
nomically have been spared the farce of studying classics far 
beyond their powers of comprehension. At the other extreme, 
ninth-grade pupils whose native and attained language ability 
ranks well with the average high-school senior are spared the 
deadening effect of participation in language drill which for 
them is worse than wasted time. If the objection be raised 
that this ninth grade was not taught literature, the reply is 
that the only group ready for literature as it is usually taught 
was given a half-year course in belles-lettres, and that all of the 
groups were reading materials and using reading methods which 
approximate the needs of everyday life. 



